Rector's Circle 


D ear Friend of the University 


In the past I have had the pleasure 
of informing you of many developments which have 
taken place at the University, particularly advances 
in the academic sector, the development of services 
and the enhancement of the physical resources avail- 
able to the Concordia community. The University 
engages in many activities to promote its mission. 
Enhancement of teaching, promotion of fundamental 
and applied research, support of classical disciplines 
and the development of new, leading edge scholar- 
ship and technological advancements are but a few. 
All of these activities contribute to our academic mis- 
sion in their own right and they help Concordia to be 
responsive to the needs of the internal and external 
communities. It is upon this aspect of our mission 
that I would like to address you here. 

The extension of the Vanier Library has had a dra- 
matic and positive effect on the academic units 
working within it, as its open design has brought 
together departments and encouraged interaction. 
Departments in the extension have organised infor- 
mal brown bag lunches around lectures and 
discussions by members of these departments. This 
type of collegial interdisciplinary activity leads to the 
valuable cross-fertilisation of thought, allowing par- 
ticipants to develop perspectives and ideas which 
would otherwise have been absent. The scale and 
design of the new downtown library complex will 
encourage this type of intellectually enhancing activ- 
ity to take place much more widely as well. 

Of equal importance is the need to encourage the 
level and quality of the University’s cooperation 
with the private sector. The benefits of such cooper- 
ation include making higher education more 
responsive to needs of the business community and 
of society as a whole. It also brings together funda- 
mental and theoretical research with pragmatic 
experience and practical application. 

The newly launched International Aviation Master 
in Business Administration, and the Master in 
Engineering (Aerospace), which involves five 
Québec universities, twelve corporations and a feder- 
al government agency, offer fine examples of the 
benefits which derive from such joint activities and 
serve as models for programmes elsewhere in the 
country. Responsiveness and innovation go hand-in- 
hand. 

Such cooperation can help smooth the implemen- 
tation of research projects and the education of 
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students for the workforce. It allows university 
researchers and teachers to approach education and 
research as stepping stones to the careers of students 
and as contributions to the overall development of 
the fields involved. In collaborative programmes, 
universities will produce graduates more finely 
tuned to the needs of our society and will contribute 
more effectively to the competitive capabilities of the 
Canadian business community and to the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The last year has seen the development of two ini- 
tiatives in response to urgent social issues. Last year 
the Rector’s Office commissioned the Native 
Research Project to identify the particular academic 
and service requirements of First Nations’ students 
at the University. Subsequently a committee of 
University personnel, both Native and non-Native, 
was formed to develop and implement an action 
plan based on the report of the Native Research 
Project and addressing the educational needs identi- 
fied by Native Canadians. 

The second initiative was the funding, by the 
Rector’s Office, of a recycling pilot project at the 
University. The success of this project in its first year 
of operation has saved Concordia tens of thousands 
of dollars and reduced by hundreds of tons the 
amount of waste sent to landfill sites. The project 
has now been given annual funding in the 
University’s operating budget for 1992-93 and will 
begin initiatives in many other areas of recycling and 
the promotion of responsible resource use. 

These are only a few examples of the interactive, 
innovative and responsive activities currently under 
way at the University. Some are spontaneous activi- 
ties initiated by individuals or groups, others are 
long-term, carefully planned projects. They all 
address the aspect of our mission which prompts us 
toward responsive, collaborative and collegial activi- 
ties which stand to benefit the 
University and society. I 
know that I can count on your 
support in encouraging and 
supporting these and other 
such endeavours. 
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Architect Jacques Plante explains the concept behind the 
startling, dramatic and functional downtown library complex 


by Barbara Black 


Architect Jacques Plante explains some aspects of the library complex design during a tour which was given to the 
Board of Governors late last year. 


City, graduated from Université Laval 

with a BA and worked for four years. He 
then went to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he earned a Master's degree in 
Architecture. He worked for Blouin et Associés for 
two years in Montréal before becoming a full part- 
ner. 


a acques Plante, 37, grew up in Québec 


Plante teaches design at the Université de 
Montréal, and is a guest critic at several other uni- 
versities. He was a member of a design team: 
which recently won a Montréal competition, the 
Atelier municipaux. The Concordia library com- 
plex is his largest project to date. 


QUESTION : Tell me a bit about the design process 
for the new downtown library complex. What part of it 
were you responsible for and how long did it take? 


ANSWER: I’m responsible for design develop- 
ment, and carrying the basic ideas through to 
completion. I’ve been involved since March 1986 
as design architect, and now I’m doing supervi- 
sion with my partners, making sure that the 
colours and textures are followed through. 


Q: As you alluded when describing the colour 
scheme, you said that you had to fit the complex in with 
the surrounding buildings, and you had to be mindful 
of the function of the building as a library. On the other 
hand, you had almost a whole city block to play with. 
Was this a tough assignment? 


A: It’s probably one of the toughest assign- 
ments in downtown Montréal. We had to try to 
reconcile a very chaotic environment. 


On the one hand, you have the very delicate 


Bishop Street constructions, including Bishop 
Court, which is protected by the Ministére des 
affaires culturelles; everything built within 500 feet 
of it has to be officially approved by the govern- 
ment. 


Then we have three-storey Scottish brownstone 
houses, which are on a very small scale, next to 
which we have five-storey yellow brick buildings, 
all on Bishop Street. Across from those buildings 
we have the Royal George Apartments, a glazed 
terracotta building from the turn of the century, 
1908 actually. Under pressure from citizens, the 
facade of this building was protected, again by the 
Ministére des affaires culturelles, and the 
University had to pay for preserving it. So those 
are the constraints on Bishop St. 


On de Maisonneuve Blvd., we had to face the 
Henry F. Hall Building, which does not have a very 
good reputation, design-wise. Some people think it 
is one of the ugliest buildings in Montréal! The 
University didn’t want to blend into this building, 
but to do something different that would carry a 
new image. Despite its roots, Concordia is a young 
University, and wants to be perceived as dynamic, 
and to emphasize its presence in downtown 
Montréal. 

As for Mackay Street, there isn’t much to say, 
because we have these concrete apartment build- 
ings which have nothing to do with anything; they 
are boring and banal. So that’s what I mean by a 
chaotic environment. 

And finally, on the south side, on the Ste- 
Catherine side, we have a church and the building 
next to it, and a little greenspace. So the variety of 


styles, scale, materials, textures, colours, you name 
it, we have it all. 

Our attitude was, you can’t address only one 
street. So we tried to address each facade in relation 
to what was facing it. 


Q: There’s already been a lot of questions, you must 
be aware of this, about the look of the building from the 
outside, especially the size of the windows and the 
shrimp-coloured, flamingo-coloured tile. How do you 
react to this criticism? Is this an inevitable reaction to a 
contemporary building, or are people missing something? 


A: Both, actually. People are not used to build- 
ings that have colours, first of all. If we had built a 
building like the Henry F. Hall Building, we would 
have received a lot of complaints: Why are you 
putting up another grey building? We used colours 
as a way of reconciling the new complex with the 
surrounding environment. The Victorian houses on 
Bishop St. are a reddish-brown colour, so at the 
base, we used a darker red. 

At the turn of the century, with the development 
of better plumbing and so on, houses were built 
higher and were made of brick, which was yellow- 
ish, and that we matched with the colours on the 
second level, the shrimp-like colour you refer to. 

And with concrete struciures, buildings were 
built higher still, and were greyish, so that’s the 
third colour. 


On the stairs in the new complex are the principal archi- 
tects of the consortium of Werlman & Guy/Blouin & 
Associés. (from the left) André Blouin, Jacques Plante (in 
the background) Michael G. Werleman and Jean-Eudes 
Guy. 


And we had to accommodate the Royal George 
Apartments, which is made of glazed porcelain, 
really bright and white. From red, to beige, to 
eggshell, to white, we brought all these colours 
together progressively. 

We also wanted to express the diverse functions 
of the building. For instance, the first floor, the dark 
red, includes the commercial area and the first floor 


of the library, the reading rooms, the reception area. 
The beige one is where most of the collections are. 
The eggshell colour is where we have the offices, 
and you'll notice that here we pull back from the 
facade, to bring some movement into the building. 


Q: And the window size? 
A: Okay, the window size. 


We have to conform to energy conservation regu- 
lations, which say that you are allowed so many 
metres of glazing per so many metres of floor area. 
But we decided to use up our quota of glass inside, 
where the users need it, and make the windows 
smaller on the outside, where fewer people will ben- 
efit. This trade-off, of light inside for energy 
conservation outside, is hard to understand until 
you get into the building. I’ve been touring the site 
with people, and they’re amazed. 


Q: What about the concept of “facadism” ?Is this a 
nuisance factor, having to incorporate an older building 
like the former Royal George Apartments into a new 
design? 


A: Well, actually, what we’ve done is not 
facadism. We kept enough of the building to include 
two rows of supporting columns, enough of the 
building to stand on its own. Instead of being five 
feet deep, which is what the Ministére des affaires 
culturelles specified, we kept about 15 feet. We kept 
20 per cent of the building, actually. 


The interior decorating, mouldings, plaster, 
lighting will reflect the original Royal George. It'll be 
used for reading rooms, and with its large windows, 
it'll be the nicest part of the new structure. And 
we're building the windows in such a way that 
people in the main library will be able to see right 
through the Royal George. A lot of light shines 
through the whole building. It’s not at all what 
people think. It’s going to be a real surprise to 
experience this building. 


Q: You must have got to know Concordia pretty well 
over the past five years. How do you think the Library 
Complex will change the University? 


A: [hope I’m not being unfair, but right now 
Concordia’s Sir George Williams Campus is a 
“noplace” University, in the sense that it has no 
campus, even less than the Université du Québec a 
Montréal. 


This new building will bring people together in 
many ways. There will be commercial activity, for 
people who want it; the library, which is the heart of 
any university; and classrooms and professors’ offices. 
With the combination of the Henry F. Hall Building 
and the library complex, which are both so big, there 
will be a real presence. 


I'd just like people to refrain from judging the 
new building until it’s completed, and try to see that 
this is something new, a very colourful building, 
very energetic. It won’t fade out of fashion. I think it 
will prove to be a classic. 


4th Annual Rector's Circle Dinner 


Members of the Rector’s Circle were treated to some good news from Concordia Rector and Vice-Chancellor Patrick 

Kenniff, during the Leadership Group’s annual black-tie dinner last April 9 at the University Club of Montréal. The 
Rector explained that in the fiscal year 1991-1992 Concordia anticipates a surplus of over $4 million which will 
enable the University to begin paying back part of its accumulated deficit. Pictured above are guests at the Rector’s 
table. (From the left) Dominic D’Alessandro, Pearl D'Alessandro, George Lengvari, Inez Lengvari, Bina Ellen, 
Leonard Ellen, Rector and Vice-Chancellor Patrick Kenniff and Liette Lacroix. 


Logo is part of 
new library 


The new downtown library complex was made possi- 
ble, in part, by the Capital Campaign. Hence, when the 
time came to design a logo for the Rector’s Circle 
newsletter, it was felt that a motif from the long awaited 
facility would be an eloquent testament to a group of 
individuals who invested personally and generously in 
the future of Concordia University. 

The motif is from the Royal George Apartments; 
specifically, the ornamental cartouche that crowns each 
ground floor window and the entrance way of the histor- 
ically-significant glazed terracotta facade of the early 
twentieth-century building. 


Along with the first bay of the structure, the facade is 
integrated into our exciting new complex. It makes an 
architectural statement about Concordia University’s 
socially responsible place in the urban community. The 
Rector’s Circle logo emerges directly from the statement 
and celebrates those members of the extended 
community who have joined us in forging an even richer 
association between Halas and society. 


International aviation degree takes off 


by Barbara Black 


global realignment, a new programme 

in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration has been designed to address 
one of the industry’s weak links, namely, man- 
agement. 


h s the airline industry reels under a major 


The specialized two-year International 
Aviation MBA programme, which begins in 
September, was initiated by the International 
Air Transport Association (IATA), the Montréal 
-based trade association for the world’s airlines. 
IATA originally intended the programme as a 
multi-university venture. When they changed 
their minds and opened it to bids in September 
1990, Concordia’s was the winning proposal. 


Programme Director, William Taylor, has 
had more than 300 inquiries so far from individ- 
uals, and others from airlines. The programme 
will cost about $15,000, including textbooks, but 
as with the Executive MBA programme, appli- 
cants with solid practical experience are 
hand-picked and sponsored by their employers. 
Because their study is concentrated in six six- 
week semesters, they will have even more 
in-class time than the regular EMBA students. 


Concordia faculty will teach most of the core 
courses which make up the first year, and out- 
side specialists will come in to teach much of the 
second. The programme is self-financing, apart 
from a little seed money from its sponsors to get 
things going. 


Christopher Ross named new Dean of Commerce and Administration 


by Barbara Black 
neni a 


fter 14 months as Acting Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, Christopher A. Ross, 43, 


has been confirmed in the job. His term ends 
January 31, 1995. 


Ross received his first business degree from 


the University of the West Indies (Trinidad), 
where Management was part of the Social 
Sciences Department and there was a strong 
focus on Third World development. He put in 
three years teaching Management Studies in 
Trinidad and Jamaica, and then won a scholar- 
ship to the University of Western Ontario. His 
Master’s of Business Administration and his doc- 
torate, both from Western, deepened his interest 
in developing areas and non-profit organiza- 
tions. He has been a consultant to a number of 
non-profit groups here and in the West Indies, 
and was a visiting professor at Tianjin 
University in China. 


Ross pins high hopes on a new advisory 
board headed by Humberto Santos, of the 
Caisse Centrale Desjardins, and peopled largely 
by working executives. The Dean sees the board 
as an important bridge to the community. Just 
as his first alma mater focused strongly on West 
Indian enterprise, Ross would like to see more 
programmes at Concordia which relate directly 
to the local Montréal and Québec economy. 


The Rector's Circle 
Newsletter serves the 
membership of the 
Rector's Circle at 
Concordia University. 

It is edited bi-annually 
by Hugh W. Brodie of 
the Office of the Rector, 
Laurie Zack of the Public 
Relations Office, and 
Carole Kleingrib, Office 
of University 
Advancement, who may 
be contacted at 
514/848-4845 and 
848-4856. 


Comments and sugges- 
tions are welcome. 


Concordia University 
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